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HELPS AND HINTS IN SEASON. 


Trade Union Bill. 

The present year atready bears fulfil- 
ment of the promise that it will be 
one long remembered in the annals of 
the Labour Movement both political 
and industrial. But the end is not yet, 
and secretaries and others who have 
been looking forward to an easement 
after the strenuous work of the past 
three or four months are likely instead 
to find themselves presently engaged in 
the intensest activities that the Labour 
Movement has ever undertaken, The 
Trades Dispute Bill has in the past 
months galvanised Labour propaganda 
as nothing else could have done, and 
though the phlegmatic British workers 
have not risen as one mass to storm 
the Bastille of a ‘‘peace-in-our-time”’ 
Government, a deep and lasting resent- 
ment has been implanted in the minds 
of the workers to whom the provisions 
of the Bill have been explained. Indeed, 
explanation has been all that was neces- 
sary; denunciation was at a discount, 
for in the eyes of every honest man— 
even an honest Tory—the Bill carried 
its own condemnation in the obtuseness 
and obscurity of its provisions, and in 
the evident attempt to induce judge- 
made law to say in plain terms what 
the politicians were afraid to put in 
common language into the Bill. 


And now the Bill is to become an 


Act. The sparring and fencing ceases. 
The real business begins. Are we 
ready? The next issue of the ‘Labour 


Organiser’’ will be a special issue, and 
in it we hope to give full publicity to 
all the plans now being considered to 
counter and turn the attack on our 
enemies into a great and lasting victory 
for our Cause. Already a_ special 
article is promised us from the pen of 
Mr. Egerton P. Wake, the National 
Agent of the Labour Party, and we 
hope to supplement this by other 
articles outlining and advancing the 
activities we shall all be engaged in. 
Suffice it to say that when the Act 
receives the royal signature there will 
then be completed an aggressive chal- 
lenge from our enemies which threatens 
the whole foundations of Labour Party 


finance, both in national and _ local 
affiliations, in Trade Union candidates, 
in Trades. Union political activities, 
and also in the liberties of association 
for which the workers have fought so 
hard and for so long. That this chal- 
lenge will be taken up by us all in a 
spirit of such determination as has 
never yet been evidenced goes without 
saying. A mighty work and an unpre- 
cedented campaign lies in front of us, 
and the ‘‘Labour Organiser’’ is con- 
fident that we shall win. This much 
we say then in conclusion here, that if 
our prophecy is right, and if we win 
in the intensive activities to be engaged 
in, the outcome of the next General 
Election will be no longer a matter of 
opinion. It will be as dead a certainty 
as anything human can make it. 


Unofficial Local Labour Parties. 

It has come to our notice on several 
oceasions in County Divisions that 
there occasionally develops a_ local 
Party or local Committee which, 
trading under the name of the Labour 
Party, seems to imagine that it has no 
responsibility either to its Divisional 
Organisation or to the National Labour 
Party, save, perhaps, occasionally to 
demand ‘‘help’? from these quarters. 
Some of these unofficial Parties pay no 
affiliation fees to the Divisional Party 
and accept members while keeping to 
themselves the whole of the income so 
derived. It is mecessary to be quite 
plain with these bodies. One recog- 
nises fully the difficulties of organisa- 
tion in County Divisions, the difficulties 
of transit, and the need-of finance, but 
an organisation which enrolls mem- 
bers, and which is not affiliated to its 
Divisional Party, and which doesn’t 
render through the D.L.P. to the 
National Party the quota of fees which 
is due in respect of members, is collect- 
ing money under false pretences, and 
is using the name of the Labour Party 
with no right to do so. 

One is averse to putting up this point 
of view and averse also to advise Divi- 
sional Labour Parties of the course of 
action which is justifiable under such 
circumstances, but the well-being of the 
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Movement will not suffer a defiance and 
neglect of rule indefinitely. We know 
of one constituency where no less than 
six or seven of such non-co-operating 
Parties are in existence, and if moral 
suasion and a sense of obligation to the 
General Movement does not induce a 
higher appreciation of the values and 
obligations of our association, steps 
might be taken which would clear the 
issue so far as the repudiation of these 
bodies is concerned. 


The Labour Organiser. 

For once in this column we are going 
to make an appeal on behalf of the 
“Labour Organiser.’? This paper is 
specially written for the benefit of 
Labour organisers and the officers of 
Local Labour Parties. The paper is 
not written as a pastime, for its publi- 
cation involves hard work, much care, 
and, frequently, considerable research, 
while always its freshness and up-to- 
dateness demands the maintenance of 
a vigilance that is difficult and onerous 
to keep up. All the same, we have 
maintained a reputation for accuracy 
and veracity during our seven years of 
publication that most papers would be 
proud of. Our encouragement of Local 
Labour Party self-reliance and the pub- 
licity we have given to methods and 
new ideas—and old ones, too—have 
greatly advanced the Labour Cause. 
Admittedly these things have led to vast 
improvements in organising methods 
and in an appreciation of sound organi- 
sation as a sure method of advancing 
Labour ideas. And now we appeal for 
more circulation. Official advice from 
Headquarters has been given to Local 
Labour Parties from time to time 
advising that each Labour Party should 
purchase a few copies of the “Labour 
Organiser’? per month, out of Party 
funds, for distribution to the officers, 
and help and guidance to them in their 
work. 

An examination of our subseribers’ 
list shows that in many places one or 
two officers only get the paper. We 
want to improve on this. We want all 
agents and all Divisional Secretaries 
to ensure that their Party gets at least 
half a dozen, or, better still, a dozen or 
two dozen, copies per month, and we 
offer special advantageous terms of 
supply for such. purposes. We. pride 
ourselves that wholesale orders are sent 
out carefully packed. flat, and scrupul- 
ous attention is paid to instructions 
given as to supply. Our.terms are fair 


and our service good, and if our readers 
will take this hint we shall be able to 
improve the ‘‘Labour Organiser’? and 
make it an even further service to the 
Movement. We shall also be happy to 
write whenever requested a special letter 
for the consideration of Executives or 
Parties explaining our objects and 
soliciting orders. 


The Neglect of Advertisement. 

In our visitations of Labour Party 
offices we have noticed many places 
where the opportunity is missed of 
making an effective advertisement dis- 
play. This applies to the absence of 
prominent signs as well as the neglect 
of use of shop windows, doorway en- 
trances and similar places. We could 
mention one city of 12 constituencies 
with two offices in a prominent main 
street, and several local offices in the 
constituencies where so far as adver- 
tising display is concerned the public 
might not know the Party existed. 

The same obtains in many other con- 
stituencies, and it is obvious that the 
art of advertising is not appreciated at 
its real value to the Labour Movement. 


* There are, of course, restrictions on big 


signs in respect of some premises, but 
there are lots of others we know where 
just a little enterprise and perhaps 
some expenditure, which would be 
well worth while, could make all the 
difference. We are not speaking of 
back room offices and the dives and 
alleys down which, in the early days, 
it was a custom to find Labour 
premises. We have passed that stage, 
and the Labour Movement has gener- 
ally come to realise that it pays best 
to come out on the front even if it costs 
more. But we are not getting the best 
value for money if these opportunities 
for advertising are lost. 

In pleasing contrast one might men- 
tion the Labour Party offices at Derby, 
which no one passes without realising 
what it is. Again, we were struck by 
the effective use of the shop window in 
the Labour offices at Bilston, near 
Wolverhampton, where our: old friend 
Mr. Sam Hague, although in a side 
street, makes splendid use of his oppor- 
tunities for show by displaying the 
latest Labour publications and placards 
of Labour papers together with other 
information of propagandist value. 


The Municipal Elections. 
The Municipal Elections period will 
soon be with us. The uncomfortable 
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days of October electioneering ordin- 
arily give one a shudder when looking 
forward to them in July, but the present 
summer has one compensation if it 
enables us to look forward more uncon- 
cernedly to the dismal days that pre- 
cede November 1st. The main thing 
now is candidates—candidates again, 
and still more candidates! For the 
time has come when the Labour Move- 
ment cannot afford to let local govern- 
ment seats go by default. 

We are approaching the tenth year 
of the great Labour political revival, 
which began in 1917 and was consum- 

mated by the new Constitution in 1918. 
There ought to be no Municipal 
Boroughs left to talk to as to their 
responsibilities in Labour organisation, 
but perhaps to say this would. be to 
blind one’s self to the slow progress in 
some sorts of Boroughs. Nevertheless, 
the coming November should see a 
record number of candidates in the field 
and something of the coming Parlia- 
mentary victory should show itself in 
the returns. 

Candidates cannot be selected to? 
early, and affiliated organisations, if 
not already asked, should be at once 
requested to send in nominations, and 
as early as possible definite selections 
should take place. We know of some 
Roroughs where selections have heen 

made months ago, and where the sum- 
mer has been utilised for a fair amount 
of propaganda. 

Municipal elections cost less and less 
as the candidates are selected in good 
time, and perhaps, too, it is not too 
soon to begin looking round for the 
funds which are going to defray the 
necessary expenses. The outrageous 
attacks on local self-government which 
the Baldwin Administration has been 
guilty of should afford an abundant 
theme at the coming elections, and this 
matter ought to be given a foremost 
place in our platform. 


A Backward Area. 


Some comrades in a small town ina 
backward area send to us about their 
difficulties. Time and again they say 
they have tried to form a Party under 
Set C, but that the two or three Unions 
which are alone available for affiliation 
do not send sufficiently interested dele- 
gates even to maintain a Party with 
regular meetings, and once again the 
little Movement has fallen into chaos, 
and their shadowy Party is no more. 


They want our advice. Well, it is very 
simple. We have had experience of 
these small towns where really a dele- 
gate Party ought to be established under 
the Constitution. But if it is impos- 
sible there is, at any rate, one course 
which is clear. Individual sections 
ought to exist everywhere, and if the 
town cannot support a delegate Party 
there seems no reason why it should 
not maintain an individual section con- 
sisting of interested people who would 
keep the flag alive and perform the 
functions of a Party in association with 
the Divisional organisation. 

It would be sheer pedantry to insist 
upon a delegate Party where there are 
just one or two Union branches, and 
these so listless and probably so weak 
in membership as to make a delegate 
body practically <still-born. This does 
not mean that these one or two affilia- 
tions should be overlooked if it is pos- 
sible to get them in, for however weak 
and small some country Trades Union 
branches may be, there is strength in 
numbers and in unity. Where local 
delegateship has been dispensed with 
for the reasons above argued, there 
might well be affiliation to the Divi- 
sional Labour Party, and so contact 
can be made and maintained. 
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AGENCY CHANGES AND NEW 
APPOINTMENTS. 


The following changes have taken 
place in the agency staff of the Party 
since our list was published in the 
January number: 

Shipley.—Mr. W. Hill (resigned). 

Middlesbrough.—Mr. Ate Beilby 
(ceased). 

Central Southwark.—Mr. Frank 
Roberts has now been appointed to 
Work: 

Walthamstow West.—Mr. H. J. 
Cardwell, now appointed to Central 
Southwark. 

Middleton, Lanes.—Mr. J. Graham, 
part time, now appointed to Waltham- 
stow West. 

Skipton.—Mr, H. Atkinson, now 
been appointed Central Agent at Birm- 
ingham. 

Northwich, Cheshire—Mr. A. J. 
Heal, formerly at Maidstone and 
Ashton-under-Lyne, has now been ap- 
pointed to this Division. Address : 
Labour Hall, Northwich. 

Shipley.—Mr. H. B. Booth has now 
been appointed to this Division. 
Address: “‘Rheims Cottage,’? Eldwick, 
Bingley, Yorks. : 

Middlesbrough.—Mr. R. Beriff has 
now been appointed to this Division. 
Address: ‘“‘Leaholme,’’ 14, . Sycamore 
Road, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. 

Central Southwark.—Mr. H. J. 
Cardwell, late of Walthamstow West, 
has now been appointed agent to this 
Division. Address: 124, Walworth 
Road, London, S.E.17. 

Walthamstow West.—Mr. J. Graham 
(late of Middleton) has now been 
appointed agent to this Division. 
Address: 342, Hoe Street, Waltham- 
stow, E.17. 

Birmingham.—Mr. Hinley Atkinson 
has now taken up duties as Central 
Agent to the Borough of Birmingham. 
Address: 180, Corporation Street, Birm- 
ingham. 

Skipton.—Mr. Maurice Webb has 
now been appointed to this Division 
vice Mr. Hinley Atkinson. Address: 
25, Neville Street, Skipton. 

York.—Mr. Frank Roberts has now 
been appointed to this Division. 
Address: 2, Railway Street, York. 

Lewes.—Mr. C. E. Tritton has been 
appointed to this Division. Address: 
26, Neville Road, Lewes. 


Changes of Addresses, 
Mr. W. E. Regan (Rossendale Divi- 


sion), 255, Bacup Road, Cloughfold, 
Rossendale. 

Mr. R. Bury (Nottingham Borough), 
Shakespeare House, 51, Sherwood 
Street, Nottingham. 

Mr. T. Roper (Nottingham East), 
Shakespeare House, 51, Sherwood 
Street, Nottingham. 

Mr. F. Organ (Wrekin Division), 
Wrekin Chambers, 44, New Street, 
Wellington, Salop. 

Mr. W. M. Rogerson (Eccles Divi- 
sion), County Bank Chambers, 51, 
Church Street, Eccles, Manchester. 

Mr. C. Denscombe (Wallsend Divi- 
sion), ‘‘Hamilton House,’’ Glebe Road, 
Forest Hall, Northumberland. 

Mr. T. Garnett (Sheffield Borough), 
137, Pinstone Street, Sheffield. 

Mr. W. S. Rainbird (East Ham 
North), 143, Quebec Road, Ilford, 
Essex. 

Mr. H. Riley (Hammersmith), 41, 
Brook Green Road, Hammersmith, 
London, W.C. 


REGISTRATION. 


We cannot let this issue pass without 
one more word in emphasis of the 
importance of the Registration period 
now on hand. It is unthinkable that 
any Local Labour Party can afford 
to ignore this matter, and if there are 
any of our readers whose Parties have 
not yet taken action we urge them to 
take immediate steps through their 
Party to obtain a copy of the prelimin- 
ary list of electors which was published 
on July 15th, and to go through this 
with scrupulous care. 

Registration is not a one man job. It 
calls for the local knowledge of all 
members of the Party and the work 
provides one of the best forms of train- 
ing in preparation for either local or 
parliamentary elections. 

Central meetings of Local Parties 
can do very little. Registration is 
primarily a matter for the ward and 
polling district committees. But the 
central body can give a lead. If your 
Party is meeting let a resolution be 
passed in furtherance of this work and 
let an instruction go forth that all poll- 
ing district committees and ward com-= 
mittees are to be called at once to go 
through their local registers. If your 
district is an undeveloped one, it ought 
to be the business of the central meet- 
ing to devise some rough and ready 
method of allotting a few members so 
that every ward and polling district 
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can be covered. ‘here is no Party in 
the country which can escape this 
obligation, and if the matter is now 
neglected the reaping time of disap- 
pointment will surely come if, as is 
likely, the General Election is fought 
on the register now in preparation. 


We do not feel it incumbent on us 
here to give any further particulars of 
who is entitled to the vote, vr what 
qualifications are necessary. These are 
lucidly indicated in a new and revised 
four page leaflet recently issued by the 
Labour Party, and this has been circu- 
lated to every local Labour Party 
throughout the country. The price is 
7S. per 1,000, and if any reader has not 
yet seen a copy he or she ought to send 
at once to the Labour Party for a 
sample and use influence to secure an 
immediate supply for local use. It 
must be remembered that alterations in 
the franchise were made by _ the 
Economy Provisions Act of last year, 
and the new leaflet is therefore neces- 
sary to correct old and incorrect in- 
formation as to qualification. 


We venture to say that in practically 
every constituency there are hundreds 
of young Labour men not yet on the 
register, though entitled to be there. 
In spite of repeated instructions from 
the Home Office, registration canvasses 
have not been made in many areas, and 
the local authorities responsible have 
no such patriotic urge as they had when 
compiling the national register of 1915 
‘for military purposes! : 


An enormous number of people living 
‘in apartments fail to get their qualifica- 
‘tions’ known, and are consequently dis- 
enfranchised. Labour workers must 
wake up quickly, and unless they do so 
the still further handicap of a ‘“‘bad 
register” is to be faced when the 
General Election comes along, for our 
opponents have been keen to this chance 
for a very long time. 
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TO BAZAAR WORKERS. 


Bazaar Secretaries and other Or- 
ganisers are invited to write for 
price lists and samples of High- 
Class Perfumes, etc. Eau-de- 
Cologne, Lavender Water, Genuine 
Otto Perfumes, Sachets, Face Pow- 
ders, etc. Ready Sales, substantial 
profits. 
R. T. HARRISON, 

34 Corrie Rd., Clifton, Manchester 
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P.R. IN DISREPUTE. 
Free State, Ulster and France. 


The result of the recent elections in 
the Irish Free State taken under Pro- 
portional Representation, provide an 
excellent example of the sort of impasse 
and the confusion of politics customarily 
arising when this mistaken method of 
selection is applied to Parliamentary 
elections. i 

But for the fact that De Valera and 
his followers of Dail Eirann refuse to 
take the oath and are consequently 
unable to sit, no Government of any 
Party would be able to obtain a secure 
existence in the lifetime of the present 
-arliament; and although this result 
might also be possible under the more 
orthodox methods of election, in prac- 
tice, a much clearer result is generally 
obtainable. 


As we go to press comes’ the 
announcement that Northern Ireland is 
also tired of Proportional Representa- 
tion. Viscount Craigavon, the Premier 
of Northern Ireland, speaking at a 12th 
July demonstration, said it was perhaps 
better to abolish Proportional Repre- 
sentation in Northern Ireland and to 
revert to the old system of voting at the 
next election. 


Proportional Representation was in- 
troduced by Mr. Lloyd George in both 
ihe Irish Free State and Northern 
Ireland when they were set up. The 
old single member or two member con- 
stituencies are merged in large areas 
with a big electorate and a number of 
members. 

France also seems tired of P.R. for 
on the 12th inst. a long and fierce battle 
in the French Chamber ended by a vic- 
tory for the advocates of a return to the 
old single member constituency system, 
the new Bill being voted by a majority 
of 320 votes to 234. 

The Radicals, Socialists; and Cen- 
treists voted in favour, and the Com- 
munists and Conservatives opposed. 


The Bill provides that Deputies 
elected under the single-member con- 
stituency system must receive an abso- 
lute majority in the first ballot, other- 
wise a second poll will become neces- 
sary. 

They must also receive a minimum 
poll equal to one-fourth of. the total 
electorate. In the case of a tie between 
two candidates the elder. candidate will 
be considered elected. 
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LABOUR PARTY FINANCE. 


By Tue EpITor. 
ARTICLE V. 


In our last article on this subject we 
said :— 

““Is there any practical possibility of 
placing the majority of Local Labour 
Parties in the country on a sound and 
satisfactory financial basis within the 
bounds of the present constitution of 
the Labour Party and the present dis- 
tribution of its affiliated resources ? Our 
answer to this question would be an 
unqualified Yes. 

+ * & 

“Surely, one may hope, the corner 
has at last been turned in Trades Union 
depression, and we can look at new 
problems and new responsibilities in a 
bolder spirit and with the determination 
to solve them. An unanswerable case 
can be put up to Trades Union branches 
for solid support to the political 
machine, and the sum ultimately asked 
for per member, even if it be a shilling 
per year, is so trifling that notwith- 
standing all the internal difficulties 
there may be, the job is worth tackling, 
and it promises some success. We 
venture, therefore, to give as our first 
suggestion the advice to concentrate 
among the Trades Unions on an affilia- 
tion fee and a better understanding of 
the Party’s work and responsibilities.’ 

And now to-day everything is in the 
melting pot. The Party, which has 
been built up on the pennies of the 
Trades Unions, coupled to the sacrifice 
and willing service of Socialist enthusi- 
asts throughout the country, is face to 
face with the situation created by the 
most outrageous piece of class and 
Party legislation ever placed upon the 
Statute Book. The immediate future, 
if one looks on the black side of things, 
and Tory aims achieve their goal, 
would hold for the Party the depriva- 
tion of at least the major portion of its 
present income from affiliation fees— 
amounting to approximately £40,000 by 
way of ordinary fees in the last pub- 
lished reports. It would hold also the 
loss. to hundreds of Local Labour 
Parties of most of their local affiliation 
fees, and to Members of Parliament 
and candidates in the constituencies the 
taking away of financial support for 
their agents and election expenses. 
Indeed, if the Tories (and a good many 
Liberals) in this Act had their way the 
Labour financial house is to come top- 
pling down over our heads and bury our 


prospects and performances in dire con- 
fusion. 

But, steady! This is where we come 
in. If ever the Government miscalcu- 
lated the effect of a piece of legislation 
then the Tories present us with the 
most wonderful example of such miscal- 
culation. 

True it is that there is to be no 
general and unconstitutional defiance of 
the Act. The Post Office workers and 
others prohibited by the Bill are to 
come out. Also that the Act is to be 
worked and repealed by the next Labour 
Government, but neither the loss of the 
affiliations of Civil Servants, nor the 
anticipations of a future repeal of this 
Act (plus, we trust, the hope of some 
retaliation by way of compelling an in- 
vestigation into Tory and_ Liberal 
funds), suffice to justify a standstill 
attitude while Party resources are de- 
stroyed and the next election made 
almost impossible of contest. But 
grave though the interim situation is, 
we are still optimists. 

But optimism is not accomplishment. 
The challenge is to be taken up. Our 
Party is to prove that the affiliations of 
over three million members, made as 
they were by overwhelming votes in the 
Trades Unions themselves, rested also 
upon individual consent and Trades 
Union enlightenment. Contracting-in 
is to be made to: work as a demonstra- 
tion and historical proof that Labour’s 
5% million votes at the Jast election 
rested upon a solid and secure basis of 
working class organisation, and that 
this class is prepared to vindicate in- 
dividually in writing the previous 
actions by which their support to the 
Labour Party was attached. 

It is not in this article that we shall 
discuss the great problem in organisa- 
tion which confronts the Party during 
the next few months. It is referred 
to elsewhere in this issue (see 
Secretary’s page), and next month a 
great deal of space will be devoted to it 
But we feel it incumbent here to say 
clearly and emphatically that the 
Party’s financial future does not lie in 
cutting down necessary expenditure to 
meet a depleted income, but in concen- 
trating every force it possesses upon 
the huge task of securing the con- 
tracting-in not only of its present mem- 
bership but of a great proportion of 
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Trades Unionists who have hitherto 
stood outside. If the Movement wakes 
up to the realities of the great task 
which is before it the Party can come 
out of the ordeal not with a decreasea, 
but with a vastly increased member- 
ship, and correspondingly increased 
resources. That, at any rate, is the 
object to aim at, and in that spirit the 
whole Movement should tackle its task. 

Following up our last article we were 
about to deal exhaustively with the 
future resources of Local Labour 
Parties and the lines upon which they 
should develop. We look forward to 
the day when each Divisional Party 
will be a prosperous business concern 
with its funds developed within its own 
area and itself making adequate con- 
tributions to the national centre 
Indeed, this development seems inevit: 
able, and it is hard to see from what 
other quarter local funds are to be 
derived in the future than the pockets 


of our supporters in the constituencies, — 


But here a warning; let no one suppose 
that it is possible for the Party to ride 
the present storm by diverting the 
whole attention of the Party to an 
immediate creation of a great new in- 
dividual membership. Individual mem- 
bership will undoubtedly in the future 
solve the financial problem for Local 
Labour Parties, but it is not the touch- 
stone in the immediate crisis before us. 
How far would one million individual 
members go, supposing it was possible 
to get them, in making up the £40,000 
loss of affiliation fees with which com- 
plete success of the Trades Union Act 
would land the Party in? Affiliated 
members pay threepence per annum to 
Headquarters, individual members pay 
twopence. A million individual mem- 
bers would in the fulness of time (and 
that expression means a lot when we 
are referring to the remittances of 
Local Parties) produce an income of 
just over £8,000. The proposal doesn’t 
sound well, and there is a vast. differ- 
ence between a member contracting-in 
to pay an annual sum through his 
Trades Union, and consenting to pay 
as a separate amount, to another body, 
either the same, or an increased or 
lessened amount. 

So, then, we must leave the subject 
to-day, advising our readers that the 
great problem of the immediate months 
is not, as we would have suggested a 
few months ago, the building up of 
great individual membership, but the 
ensuring of our present affiliated mem- 
bership by and through a great cam- 
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paign for contracting-in. Individual 
membership will, of course, come along 
with this, but the foundation of Labour 
Party finance is in peril, and the work 
to-day and to-morrow is to safeguard 
and re-build this. 
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The ‘“‘Labour Woman’’ for the cur- 
rent month is announced by a new 
coloured poster of handy size and at- 
tractive get-up. It should look par- 
ticularly striking on the walls of La- 
bour rooms and in prominent positions 
outside, and it has more than a pass- 
ing value due to the Horrabin cartoon 
which is inset-in the centre. If it is 
proposed to change this cartoon each 
month and to carry through a series 
of advertising posters on these lines we 
can imagine the ‘‘Labour Woman’’ 
placard being eagerly looked forward 
to each month with a corresponding 
increase in the circulation. 


Two telling pamphlets have just been 
issued by the I.L.P. Publications 
Department. The first is ‘The Liberals 
in the Dock,’ being the true facts of 
the Liberal Party’s record in the House 
of Commons as disclosed by the Divi- 
sion lists. It is a very telling exposure 
of Liberal eye-wash, 

The second pamphlet is ‘‘How Tory 
and Liberal Parties are Financed,”’ 
being the truth about the sale of 
honours scandal as admitted by Tory 
and Liberal leaders and their Press. 
This is a telling statement of damning 
facts that ought to shake the unctuous 
rectitude of Tory and Liberal sup- 
porters who see in Labour’s pence a 
threat to all things sacred ‘on earch 
below and heaven above. Both pam- 
phlets are priced at one penny. 
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SHALL WE CANVASS ? 


Following our article on the Bosworth 
By-election (written before the result 
of the Brixton By-election was known) , 
it is particularly interesting to note that 
the whole Labour Press seems to have 
been aroused to the commonsense and 
expediency of canvassing at election 
times. 

Articles driving home this moral have 
appeared in the ‘Daily Herald,”’ the 
‘New Leader,” ‘‘Lansbury Weekly,’ 
‘““Horward,’? and other papers, and it 
is gladdening to note at last that the 
“fT abour Organiser’’ is not alone in its 
whole-hearted advocacy of systematic 
canvassing at election times (and, in- 
deed, at other times). Our view, 
which is. the view of every experienced 
electioneer, is becoming a majority one, 
and probably to-day the theoretic op- 
ponents of canvassing are to be found 
in a woeful minority in the Labour 
Movement, although on the other hand 
there are many of those -yho do not 
put their avowed support of canvassing 
into sufficient practice. 

Time was when it was possible to 
slip through on the concluding session 
of the Labour Party Conference a reso- 
lution in the following terms :— 


“Tn view of the law concerning the 
secrecy of the ballot and unfair in- 
fluences which are frequently brought 
to bear by means of canvassing, the 
Conference declares its objection to 
this form of electioneering, and ex- 
presses. the view that it should be 
made illegal.’’ 


Such resolution was actually passed 
by the Edinburgh Conference of 1922, 
and even since this date the writer 
remembers the same view being upheld 
by a member of the Labour Party 
Iexecutive at a meeting of agents which 
he was invited to address! 

One may confess that in this matter, 
as perhaps also on the question of Pro- 
portional Representation, expediency 
may have helped to have changed some 
of our comrades’ views, but it is not 
on the question of expediency, alone or 
mainly, that we uphold canvassing, 
but because in our opinion it offers the 
most direct and efficacious method of 
conveying truth and enlightenment to 
the electorate. Victorian views of Cor- 
rupt Practices are all very well if we 
still lived in the placid atmosphere of 
Victorian days. The Corrupt Practices 
Act of 1883 and 1884 were undoubtedly 


honest attempts to limit unfairness at 
elections and to prohibit those practices 
which seemed to convey an unjust bias 
either to wealth, influence, or numbers. 
But even that Act wisely left untouched 
the question of canvassing, though it 
dealt with intimidation and undue in- 
fluence in its many forms; and perhaps 
there was more to be said for the pro- 
hibition of canvassing in those days 
than to-day. 

In the early eighties the Press had 
still some claim to respect, and many 
claims to honesty of purpose and to 
represent truth and enlightenment. The 
age of the Press Syndicate was still to 
come. But to-day, when every Press 
organ in the country is a_ polluted 
stream of misrepresentation, fabrication 
and deliberate suppression, it savours 
of the asinine to pretend that the en- 


-larged electorate of our time can master 


the fundamentals of politics by and 
through the poisoned columns which 
cater for their confusion, For one must 
recognise that, powerful though the 
platform may be, it but skims the sur- 
face, and the great mass of the people 
are moved neither by the honesty or 
the eloquence of orators who come to 
explain. The millions read and are led 
by the printed word, and the angel of 
truth comes not in the garb of a “*Daily 
I:xpress’”’ headline but in the form of 
the Labour canvasser with his Labour 
leaflets pushing them at the door, 
Canvassing, too, is the human way 
of meeting a human failing. We aver 
as a proven fact that the highest polls 
usually take place where the most 
strenuous canvass has been done. Penal 
attempts to punish the voters who do 
not vote have succeeded in no country, 
and we would add that the effect of 
hounding an unwilling and deliberately 
misled electorate into the polling booths 
would be but to make a laughing stock 
of Parliamentary Government. But 
canvassing succeeds in bringing the 
greatest number to the poll by suasion 
and education; doorstep discussion 
benefits both the canvasser and_ his 
hearer ; and is it not all to the well that 
Party: policies: and: programmes should 
be the theme of universal doorstep dis- 
cussion rather than the stock-in-trade 
of’ Party tub-thumpers, and the 
exclusive subject for Press sabotage ? | 
It has been argued (in the unen- 
lightened times of our Party’s infancy) 
that canvassing gets behind the inten- 
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tions of the Ballot Act and the latter’s 
aim at secrecy. This seems.a parti- 
cularly slender thread with which to 
hang one’s self or on which to commit 
the suicide of a great political Party. 
The “secrecy of the Ballot Act’’ may 
be a. great theme for full-throated 
orators, as may also be the glories and 
the vastness of “‘our’’ great Empire; 
but, the secrecy which the compara- 
tively few voters of 1883 were expected 
to so value and cherish has not the 
same value in the eyes of a broadened 
democracy, and in face of the facts of 
to-day’s tendencies and __ political 
developments. Our great Party aim 
to-day is to make the masses declare 
themselves, in demonstrations, in pro- 
cessions, in political meetings, in 
Trades Union meetings, and by open 
and avowed membership of our own 
Party. Secrecy at the ballot seems to 
be mightily discounted by success in 
these achievements. Does anybody 
seriously aim to-day at the goal of a 
great, silent electorate dourly marching 
to the poll with the air of jurymen 
retiring to consider their verdict, each 
one casting his vote in solemn secrecy 
and . puritanical prudentiality? We 
should think not! 

Individual secrecy is not threatened 
by proper canvassing. There is no 
terror which demands that a man shall 
on peril of his soul state unreservedly 
whom he shall vote for. Election agents 
know this only too well, and the volume 
of ‘doubtfuls is clear evidence that 
people can and do exercise their right 
not to tell the canvassers which way 
they will vote. Is the risk of some 
few persons unwittingly or ignorantly 
disclosing their tendencies, against 
their own wishes, to out-balance all 
the educational advantages of canvass- 
ing, and the direct touch and inspiration 
that politicians receive from personal 
contact with the voters? True it may 
be that in the fast disappearing 
medizeval atmosphere of rural Britain 
some risk may be run through the in- 
quisitorial and domineering attitude of 
the squire’s and parson’s women folk 
when canvassing. But this does not 
outweigh the overwhelming advantages 
which canvassing gives to the Labour 
candidate almost everywhere else. 

We perhaps cannot better sum up the 
situation than by ‘quoting from the 
““New Leader’? and ‘“‘Daily Herald.”’ 
The ‘‘New Leader”’ says :— 

‘When will our people learn that in 
‘only one election out of a thousand can 
you possibly win unless the district is 


systematically and properly canvassed ? 
Even in a stronghold like Bradford 
East we lost Fred Jowett at the 
General Election because that lesson 
had not been learnt. We shall lose 
more seats, and fail to gain others, 
unless past and present experiences lead 
to a substantial improvement in this 
important respect.”’ 

The ‘Daily Herald’? says :— 

““There were never enough workers 
to canvass the division; I found myself 
sometimes the sole Labour worker in 
the whole ward; masses of the electors 
never had the Labour cause expounded 
to them.’ 

“This is an extract from one of very 
many letters we have received about 
the Brixton by-election. The plain fact 
is that there was a deplorable lack of 
Labour workers in the constituency. 
By polling day just over 10,000 of the 
40,000 electors had been canvassed. 

Neither the Labour Party nor any 
other party can win elections unless its 
views are put before the electors in 
their own homes. Canvassing is 
especially important to the Labour 
Party because, apart from the ‘‘Daily 
Herald’? and a few ‘Labour weeklies, 
it is the only means of counteracting 
the extensive and pernicious influence 
of the capitalist newspapers. 

““Unfortunately, many members of the 
Labour Party fight shy of canvassing. 
It is hard work: it is disagreeable. 
How much more pleasant to heckle at 
opponents’ meetings or to sit in com- 
fort listening to speeches by Mac- 
Donald, Clynes, Snowden, or Hender- 
son, even if in so doing some of the 
unconverted ,are crowded out of the 
meetings! 

“Tf Labour is to make the most of the 
excellent opportunities which the next 
General Election—which may not be far 
distant—will present, there must be in 
every constituency a keen, zealous and 
well-informed body of workers, men 
and women, prepared to carry out the 
vital work of talking to electors on the 
doorsteps and winning them over. 

“Tf the rank-and-file awaken to a 
realisation of their duty; if attention is 
paid to the voters’ lists; if a strong:and 
efficient electoral machine is built up 
in every constituency, Labour will beat 
the Tories and Liberals out of the field 
at the next national appeal to the 
electors. 

“That result will not come abouc by 
wishing for it. It will only come 
through work.” 
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LONDON LOCAL ELECTIONS OF 
1928. 

By Hersert Morrison, J. P., GcC; 

During 1928 the London Labour 
Party will be faced with a series of 
Local Government elections involving 
the election of between 2,000 and 2,500 
persons to the local authorities assum- 
ing that legislation does not interfere 
with the Guardians elections. 

Next year London will see elections 
for all seats as follows :— 

March.—London County Council. 
April.—Boards of Guardians, 
November.—Borough Councils. 

Local elections in London are fougnt 
with considerable intensity, the two 
principal céntral organisations being 
the London Municipal Society for the 
Tories and the London Labour Party 
for Labour. 

One of the problems of Labour Party 
organisation in the Metropolis is the 
necessity for maintaining a central as 
well as local organisation. This is done 
by the other political Parties, and is 
inevitable in a great agglomeration of 
boroughs such as London is. 

It does involve, however, an addi- 
tional unit of affiliation and of electoral 
organisation as compared with the great 
provincial cities. The cost of Labour 
politics in the Metropolis is to this 
extent increased, 

At the local elections the London 
Labour Party spends appreciable sums 
in large scale billposting of giant 
posters, leaflets, pamphlets, and 
organisation of speakers, whilst all the 
year round it is collecting and filing 
facts and information in readiness for 
future fights. 


Next year the Party will need sub- 
stantial sums of money for the purpose 
of conducting the central publicity cam- 
paign. With a view to raising as sub- 
tantial a part as possible of this money, 
the London Labour Fair will be held at 
the Royal Horticultural Hall, West- 
minster, on Friday and Saturday, 
October 14 and 15. 

The Fair will be organised on as 
large a scale as possible and already 
there have been set up an Executive 
Committee and four Sub-Committees 
dealing with the Bazaar, Catering, 
Entertainments and Sideshows. 

The President is Mr. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, M.P., whilst the Vice- 
Presidents are representative of all 
sections of the Labour, Trade Union 
and Co-operative Movements. 


The organisation of a Fair on the 
scale of fhe present venture takes time, 
and the Party is anxious to secure the 
energetic co-operation of organisations 
and individual friends with a view to 
seeing that there are prepared in good 
time saleable and attractive articles. 

In this connection the Committee 
insists that there is work for men as 
well as women, and the co-operation 
of amateur and professional craftsmen 
is earnestly sought. 
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DEATH OF SIR HUGH FRASER. 


We regret to note the death which 
took place on the gth July of Mr. 


Justice Fraser. The Hon. Sir Hugh 
Fraser was raised to the Bench in 1924, 
and was well known as a_ leading 
authority on Election Law. Two well- 
known standards from his pen are 
Fraser’s ‘‘Representation of the People 
Act, 1918-21,’’ and Fraser’s ‘‘Law of 
Parliamentary Elections and’ Election 
Petitions,’’ published in 1922, a supple- 
ment to which was recently published 
and is to be found advertised on the 
front cover of this issue. 

The Hon. Sir Hugh Fraser was a 
Conservative in politics. He was not 
only a well-known authority on Election 
Law but an advocate of wide experience 
in this matter and on the law of libel. 
An entertaining incident is reported 
concerning one of his appearances at 
an election petition where a point of 
law which he had been propounding 
for some time was promptly countered 
by a reference to the standard work he 
had himself edited. Sir Hugh Fraser 
was the arbitrator in the great building 
dispute of April, 1923, in which 500) 000 
men were concerned. 
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LONDON DISTRICT OF LABOUR 
AGENTS. 


Seventh Annual Dinner, 


The seventh annual meeting of the 
London and Near Counties District of 
the Agents’ Association was recently 
held at the Astoria Hotel, Soho, Lon- 
don, W. 

The London District embraces the 
greater part of the thirteen counties in 
easy access to London, and includes 
nearly 170 constituencies. It holds 
regular meetings for the discussion cf 
up-to-date electoral methods, and circu- 
lates technical literature, including the 
“Labour Organiser.’’ 

The report for the year showed con- 
siderable progress and _ continued 
activity. Six special addresses by ex- 
perts of national reputation had been 
delivered, viz., ‘‘The Problem of the 
Mines Are. ee COOK), | Pant-lime 
Agents. and Agencies’ (H. Croft), 
“Labour and the Co-operative Move- 
ment’? (F. R. Cooper), ‘“‘The Margate 
Conference Decisions’? (E. P. Wake), 
“The Enrolment and Retention of 
Individual Members’’ (W. Barefoot) , 
and ‘“‘Superannuation Funds’? (W. 
Dalley). These addresses had all been 
followed by full discussions. Other 
matters of vital interest to members 
had also been discussed during the year, 
including Agents at National Confer- 
ences, Agents’ Salary Grants, Agents’ 
Examinations, Agents’ Travelling 
Expenses, Agents Outside the Associa- 
tion, Part-Time Agents, The Economy 
Act, The Communist Question, Co- 
operative Labour Party Organisation, 
National Salary Agreement, and others. 

The officers elected for the year 1927-8 
were:—Chairman, H. S. Redgrove, 
B.Sc. (Croydon); vice-chairman, W. 
H. Green, J.P. (Deptford) ; treasurer, 
R. T. Windle (London Organiser) ; 
secretary, Richard Montford, J.P.; 
executive members, Cecil A. G. Man- 
ning, J.P., L.C.C. (Camberwell), and 
Mabel Crout (Woolwich) ; auditor, A. 
E. Nunn (Willesden). 

At the annual dinner which followed 
the same evening, Mr. J. S. Middleton 
(Assistant Secretary to the Labour 
Party), who attended in place of the 
Right Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P., 
called away to Bosworth, responded to 
the toast of ‘“‘The Labour Movement,”’ 
proposed by the Chairman (Mr. Cecil 
“A. G. Manning, J.P.,.L.C.C.). Mr. R. 
C. Morrison (Co-op. M.P. for North 
Tottenham) proposed ‘“‘The Associa- 


tion,’”? which was responded to by Mr. 


Egerton P. Wake (President) for the 
Association, and Mr. R. T. Windle 
(London Organiser) for the London 
District. It had been arranged that 
the General Secretary of the Associa- 
tion should attend and speak to this 
toast, but a letter from him to the 
Chairman conveying his best wishes to 
the assembly intimated that he did not 
feel sufficiently recovered from his ill- 
ness to undertake the journey. A 
subsequent telegram from him _ in- 
timating that his father had died 
that morning dispelled any lingering 
hopes of his being present. Mr. 
Walter M. Citrine (General Secretary 
to the Trades Union Congress General 
Council) responded to the toast of ‘‘The 
Guests,’”’ proposed by Mr. Richard 
Montford, J.P. (District Secretary). 
During the proceedings the newly- 
elected Chairman. was inducted into 
office, and a letter ordered to be sent 
to the General Secretary expressing 
sympathy with him in his illness and 
bereavement. 

An excellent programme of entertain- 
ment was arranged by Mr. H. S. Red- 
grove, B.Sc., and carried out by Mr. J. 
Cooper and Miss Lena Cooper 
(vocalists), Mr. Malcolm R. Fisher 
(humorist), and Mrs. I. J. Tinkler 
(pianist), all being artists of ability 
associated with the Labour Party. The 
arrangements made by the Astoria 
Hotel gave complete satisfaction, as 
did all the detail arrangements made 
by the District Secretary (Mr. Richard 
Montford, J.P.). 

A highly successful and enjoyable 
evening ended with the singing of ‘Auld 
Lang Syne.”’ 


IS YOUR AGENT A MEMBER 
of the 
National Association 
of Labour Registration 


and Election Agents ? 


(Acts as the Trade Union 
for Labour Organisers) 


General Secretary: H. DRINKWATER, 
‘Fernhill Heath, near Worccster. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


AN EXCITING ELECTION 


By VioLet DRINKWATER. 


Many of you have no doubt seen an 
election and perhaps have felt disap- 
pointed because you have not won. I 
and all my sisters and brothers like 
elections where you win, and so one day 
we decided that we would have an elec- 
tion all of our own. 

I have four sisters and two brothers 
living at home, and we often hold a 
General Meeting. When we have a 
General Meeting the children all sit 
round in our play room and Bertie takes 
the chair. We have a number of 
General Meetings about Christmas 
time. We also have General Meetings 
for the holidays, and when there is’a 
birthday. We have got a proper 
Executive which consists of three of us, 
and I am the Secretary. 

Well, we first of all held a General 
Meeting to decide about a candidate. 
Dad said it had to be a “‘specially sum- 
moned general meeting,’’ s9 it was 
“specially summoned’? and we _ all 
attended, 

Our first job was to get a candidate, 
but this was no easy matter. How- 
ever, at last we settled it by selecting 
Duggie as the Labour candidate. 
Duggie is the baby. He is three years 
old, and he makes. a good candidate 
because everybody likes him. 

Of course, you cannot have an elec- 
tion very well if there is only one can- 
didate, and we didn’t know what to do 
about getting a Liberal or a Tory candi- 
date, so the meeting adjourned and left 
the matter with the E.C. 

We went to see Dad regarding two 
more candidates, but he didn’t know 
who would stand for us, and none of 
us wanted to pretend to be a Tory or 
a Liberal. However, Dad solved the 
problem for us. 

Now we have got a blue cat called 
Bluie, and Dad said she ought to be 
made a Liberal candidate. Dad said she 
would be no worse than some other she- 
cats who had stood for Parliament. 
But J thought she might do as a woman 
candidate, and so we decided that she 
should run. Blue is the Liberal colour 
in this part of the country, and so it 
was very appropriate that Bluie should 
be the Liberal candidate. She has got 
two kittens, and we said she should 
have one vote for each of them. 

Dad then suggested that the Tory 
candidate could be ‘Old Mon,’’ who is 
our watch dog. Dad said ‘‘Old Mon”’ 


stood for ‘‘lor-and-order,’’ and that he 
believed in ‘‘brute force,’’ therefore he 
would make an excellent Tory. 

We had now got our three candi- 
dates, and when we had another 
General Meeting our action was en- 
dorsed and we decided to go on with 
the election. 

First of all, we thought of the elec- 
tion fund, and we made Dad begin it 
with a subscription to the funds. Then 
we bought some ribbon for all three 
candidates, and the election started in 
earnest. 

First we appointed Bertie as the 
Election Agent, and I was to be the 
Private Secretary. Gwennie was ap- 
pointed the Billposter; Marian was 
placed in charge of vehicles, Ivy being 
made the driver. Marjorie Margery 
(our baby girl) didn’t have much to do 
except play with the kittens. Dad 
called that ‘‘fraternising with the 


enemy.’’ We had two toy motor cars, 
and these, of course, were greatly 
used. 


Bertie sent out quite a lot of literature 
for the election, and we typed a lot of 
bills on an old typewriter. <A lot of 
these were stuck up and, of course, Old 
Mon’s kennel had ‘‘Vote for Mon’’ on 
it, and Bluie’s headquarters had ‘‘Vote 
for Bluie’’ on it, while all the children 
wore red and gold ribbons, which 
were the Labour colours. 


Of course, you cannot have an elec- 
tion without meetings, and so we had 
a lot of meetings. We asked Dad to 
come and address one meeting, and he 
came and talked to us about housing. 
Bertie held several out-door meetings. 
He stood on the bucket by the pump, 
but he had a lot of interruptions because 
some of the children pretended they 
were Tories who had come to upset his 
meeting. 

Of course, all good things come to 
an end, and so one day the election fun 
had to stop because it was polling day. 
We drew up some ballot papers, and 
everybody who wanted to vote had to 
wall into the polling booth and ask for 
a paper. Bertie gave the papers out, 
but that wasn’t quite right, because we 
ought to have had a Returning. Officer. 
Dad was really the Returning Officer, 
but he couldn’t come that day. 

It was very funny to see the children 
come and vote and put their ballot 
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paper in the box. We guessed how the 
voting was going, but we pretended we 
didn’t know. Dad and Mam, and the 
milkman, and others all were allowed 
a vote. We closed the poll early 
because everybody had voted. 


There was great excitement at night 
when the time came to count the votes. 
All of us stayed outside while Dad and 
the Election Agent went inside to the 
count, and presently Dad came out and 
announced the result of the poll :— 


SOUP es tO SectanBaneeasapicetes 10 
Blue es eee assmere seat: g 
OLDIMONINE: srdecccsseenss fe) 


Thus there was a great victory for 
the Labour candidate. We all sent up 
a wild whoop, and it nearly frightened 
Duggie, who ran off as fast as he could. 
We pretended, however, he was only 
going off to Parliament, and we all had 
a good time. 


Next week we are going to have a 
victory tea. 


We have received a copy of ‘‘The 
Land Worker’? for July, which issue 
marks the 21st anniversary of the 
National Union of Agricultural 
Workers. The paper, as always, is 
full of interest. | We personally make 
a point of perusing ‘‘The Land 
Worker’? each month for the lighc it 
throws on conditions in agricultural 
areas and the progress of industrial 
organisation therein. The welfare and 
progress of the National Union of 
Agricultural Workers is of prime and 
immediate concern to the Labour 
Movement in practically all county con- 
stituencies, and to the movement for 
the. organisation of farm workers we 
must look to provide that backbone of 
industrial organisation so necessary if 
we are to win the great rural areas. 
We. trust. that the readers of the 
‘‘Labour Organiser’? are one and _ alli 
prepared at all times to lend a hand 
to help the N.U.A.W. in their uphill 
and difficult task. 


Herbert Tracey in the ‘‘Trades 
Union Defence Bulletin’?: ‘‘The Tory 
propagandists have no use for truch and 
decency. They turn to slander and 
lying as naturally as a dog returns to 
its vomit.’’ And so, we think, say all 
of us, who have had any experience of 
Tory outdoor speakers. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Election Newspapers and Expenses. 


Question.—Do you not think that 
some steps ought to be taken to pre- 
vent a Capitalist newspaper from using 
its resources at any election for the 
purpose of helping the anti-Labour 
candidate? ‘‘A person’’ may not spend 
any money at an election except through 
the election agent, and with his writ- 
ten consent, but it seems to me that 
a Newspaper Company because it is a 
Company can get off scot free. 


Answer.—The reply to this question 
is that the position is quite the reverse 
from that which our correspondent 
imagines. It is quite true that both by 
Section 28 of the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Prevention Act, 1883, and 
Section 34 of the Representation of the 
People Act, 1918, no person must in- 
cur any expense for the purpose of 
promoting or procuring the election of 
any candidate at a Parliamentary 
election except with the written con- 
sent of the election agent. The two 
sections are differently worded and have 
not got quite the same exact meaning, 
but the genera] purport is the same. 
If the law stood just as it is expressed 
in these sections it would of course 
be possible for a newspaper to claim 
that as a limited corporation no prose- 
cution could lie, and in fact a few 
years ago a prosecution against the 
“Daily Express’? failed on this point, 
and the weakness of the existing Acts 
was very glaringly shown. 


But a remedy has been found. It is 
to the credit of Mr. Bonar Law’s Gov- 
ernment (though the ‘Daily Express’’ 
was a thorn in their side at the time) 
that they approached the two other 
parties, seeking their assent for an 
agreed measure which should extend 
the liability for an illegal practice to 
companies and corporations. As a re- 
sult the Representation of the People 
(No. 2) Act, 1922, was passed into law 
and the clauses which affect the matter 
are as follows :— 


1. “The following sub-section shall 
be inserted at the end of section 
thirty-four of the Representation of 
the People Act, 1918 (which provides 
that any unauthorised person who 
incurs,expenses for the purpose of 
promoting or procuring the election 
of any candidate at a parliamentary 
election shall be guilty of a corrupc 
practice) :— 


**(4) Where the person guilty of 
an offence against this section is 
a body of persons corporate or in- 
corporate, every director or officer 
of that body shall, unless he proves 
that the act consticuting the offence 
was committed without his know- 
ledege or consent, be guilty of the 
like offence.”’ 


2. This Act may be cited as the 
Representation of the People (No. 2) 
Act, 1922, and shall be included 
among the Acts which may be cited 
as the Representation of the People 
Acts, 1918 to.1922.”’ 

This Act shall not apply to any 
part of Ireland other than Northern 
Ireland, and in its application to 
Northern Ireland shall, for the pur- 
poses of sections six and fifteen of 
the Government of Ireland Act, 
1920, be deemed to be an Act passed 
before the appointed day.”’ 


The above Act can hardly be taken 
as prohibiting fair comment or even 
one-sided and distorted reports of a~ 
candidate’s campaign, but it does pre- 
vent the issue of special editions and 
the free distribution of quantities of 
newspapers chiefly bearing the propa- 
ganda matter of one candidate unless 
such matters are a part of the declared 
expenses. In this connection it is well 
to remember that where aid is accepted 
from Labour newspapers such aid 
should be regularised and _ passed 
through the election accounts. This 
applies also to the publication of special 
editions of local Labour newspapers. 


Local Government Votes. 


Question.—Can you please tell me 
the usual interpretation of Section 7 
(c) Representation of the People Act? 
The houses here are generally of a 
small type, and I am told that the 
Revising Officer only allows two Local 
Government votes to a house! This is 
surely wrong! or if right, I have been 
extremely lucky in the past, getting as 
many as seven voters registered for a 
dwelling house. I have asked for an 
interview with the Registration Officer, 
meantime I should be glad of your 
Views on the matter. 


Answer.—We are quite unable to un- 
derstand ithe, Registration Officer’s 
point of view in the above matter and 
it seems to us that he is confusing Sec- 
tion 7 (c) of the Representation of the 
People Act, 1918, with the clear state- 
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ment in Section 3 and 4, as to who is 
entitled to be registered, as a Local 
Government elector. 


The qualifications for a Local Gov- 
ernment voce are laid down in Sec- 
tion 3 and 4 of the R.P. Act, 1918, as 
follows :— 


““A man shall be entitled to be 
registered as a local government 
elector for a local government elec- 
toral area, if he is of full age and 
not subject to any legal incapacity, 
and— 


(a) is on the last day of the qualify- 
ing period occupying, as owner or 
tenant, any land or premises in that 
area; and 


(b) has, during the whole of the 
qualifying period, so’ occupied any 
land or premises in that area, or, if 
that area is not an administrative 
county or county borough, in any ad- 
ministrative county or county borough 
in which the area is wholly or partly 
situate :— 


Provided that— 

(i) for the purpose of this section a 
man who himself inhabits any dwell- 
ing-house by virtue of any office, ser- 
vice, or employment, shall, if the 
dwelling-house is not inhabited by the 
person in whose service he is in such 
office, service, or employment, be 
deemed to occupy the dwelling-house 
as a tenant; and 


(it) for the purposes of this section 
the word tenant shall include a per- 
son who occupies a room or rooms 
as a lodger only where such room or 
rooms are let to him in an un- 
furnished: state. 


A woman shall be entitled to be 
registered as a local government elec- 
tor for any local government electoral 
area— 

(a) where she would be entitled to 
be so registered if she were a man; 
and 

(b) where she is the wife of a man 
who is entitled to be so registered in 
respect. of premises in which they 
both reside, and she has attained the 
age of thirty years and is not subject 
to any legal incapacity. 

For the purpose of this provision, 
a naval or military voter who is 
registered in respect of a residence 
qualification which he would have 
had but for his service, shall be 
deemed to be resident in accordance 
with the qualification.” 


_ Now the meaning of these provisions 
as very clear. Occupation as owner 
or tenant must not be confused with 
business premises qualification for the 
Parliamentary franchise. There is no 
question of value so far as the man is 
concerned or so far as the woman is 
concerned. The man receives a local 
government vote if he occupies as 
Owner or tenant ‘“‘any land or 
premises,’’ i.e., of any value or any 
size. A woman receives the vote on the 
same terms, but a wife has the addi- 
tional qualification which secures“her a 
vote if the husband is qualified through 
premises in which they both reside (by 
the way, there is no similar qualifica- 
tion for husband where the wife 
occupies). 

It will therefore be seen that in re- 
spect of practically every dwelling- 
house two votes are already allowable, 
but then come the lodgers and if a 
lodger occupies a room or rooms in an 
unfurnished state both he and his wife 
become entitled to the local government 
votes. Thus we may get four votes in 
one house or aS many more votes as 
additional unfurnished rooms will allow 
if So’ let: 

Section 7 contains provisions which 
deal with a different sort of tenancy 
altogether, i.e., ‘‘joint occupation.”’ 
Now a man and wife are not ‘‘joint 
occupiers’’ within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 7 of the Act, whether the husband 
be the tenant of the house or tenant of 
an unfurnished room or rooms. 

Section 7 reads as follows :— 

““Where land or premises are in the 
joint occupation of two or more per- 
sons, each of the joint occupiers shall, 
for the purposes of this Part of this 
Act, be treated as occupying the pre- 
mises, subject as follows :— 

(a) In the case of the occupation 
of business premises the aggregate 
yearly value of the premises must for 
the purpose of the parliamentary 
franchise be not less than the amounc 
produced by multiplying ten pounds 
by the number of the joint occupiers ; 
and 

(b) In the case of the occupation 
of land or premises (not being a 
dwelling-house) the aggregate yearly 
value thereof} must for the purpose of 
parliamentary franchise of women be 
not less than the amount produced by 
multiplying five pounds by the num- 
ber of joint occupiers ; and 

(c) Not more than two joint occu- 
piers shall be entitled to be registered 
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in respect of the same land or pre- 

mises, unless they are bona-fide en- 

gaged as partners carrying on their 

profession, trade or business on the 

land or premises.”’ 

It ought to be perfectly clear from the 
above that joint occupation is some- 
thing altogether different from the L.G. 


franchise conferred on a wife or lodgers 


by the previously mentioned sections. 
A dwelling-house is expressly excluded 
from the calculation of value imposed 
by (b) and the attempt by a Registra- 
tion Officer to limit the number of votes 
to a house to two has not the slightest 
justification under Section 7 or any 
other section. We advise our corre- 
spondent that if argument fails he 
should select a suitable case and appeal 
to the County Court. 


PAY OF PARTY AGENTS. 


We cull the following enlightening 
item from the London Correspondent 
of the ‘‘Bolton Evening News.” Est- 
il-possible that Tory agents are going 
to copy their Labour opponents and 
organise? Why not urge the sale of 
more “‘honours’’? 


_ “Tt may be assumed that the move- 
ment to improve the status and salaries 
of the local agents of the Conservative 
party will find warm support from Mr. 
Maclachlan, the new Chief Agent. On 
pay little better than those of ’bus con- 
ductors, agents of all parties have been 
expected to mingle on equal terms with 
men of all classes. At one time these 
positions were filled by semi-amateurs 
with some private means, but it is now 
realised that the work of -a constitu- 
ency organiser requires skill, tact, and 
a certain aptitude and fondness for the 
job. The same amount of energy and 
intelligence applied in any other direc- 
tion would earn a handsome income, 
and the parties now realise that if 
they are to get the right men they must 
pay them properly. The difficulty is 
that all the parties are at present hard- 
pressed financially.’’ 


What you save in Cash 
you lose in Efficiency 
unless all the. officers of 


your Party get the 
Labour Organiser 


' 
FALSE STATEMENTS AT 
ELECTIONS. 


Some Light on the Wheatley Libel 
Action. 


Apropos of the decision in the libel ac- 
tion brought by the Right Hon. John 
Wheatley our readers may be interested 
to know what is the effect of such 
charges as were alleged when they be- 
come the subject of procedure under the 
Illegal and Corrupt Practices Acts. We 
extract the following concise and 
accurate statement of the law from 
‘*Practical Notes on the Management 
of Elections,’ by Ellis T. Poweil 
(P. S. King and Son, 1/6 net.) :-— 


The most important of the illegal 
practices is the offence which was first 
created by the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Prevention Act of 1895, pro- 
hibiting the making or publishing of a 
false statement with reference to the 
personal character or conduct of a 
candidate for the purpose of affecting 
his return. The offence is not com- 
mitted if the person charged can show 
that he had reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving and did believe that the state- 
ment was true. The candidate is not 
liable, and the election cannot be 
avoided, unless the false statement was 
made by the candidate himself or by 
the election agent, or unless the candi- 
date or the election agent authorised, 
or consented to, or paid for, the cir- 
culation of the false statement, or un- 
less an election court reports that the 
election of the candidate was in fact 
procured, or materially assisted, by the 
false statement. The Act of 1895 was 
passed in consequence of the outrageous 
growth of the practice of slanderous 
personal attack, as distinguished from 
political criticism, at elections. The 
only remedy for these attacks, prior to 
the passage of the Act, was an action 
at law, which would not have been 
heard till long after the successful dis- 
semination of the libel had, perhaps, 
cost the victim his seat. The cases de- 
cided under this Act up to the present 
time are not numerous. A false state- 
ment that a candidate was guilcy of 
lying, cowardice, and bribery was held 
within the Act. So also was a state- 
ment that there was a ‘‘dark passage”’ 
in the life of the candidate; the refer- 
ence being to a family tragedy for 
which the candidate was not in the 
slightest degree résponsible. The Court 
of Appeal took the same view of a 
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false statement that a candidate had 
locked out his pitmen for six weeks 
till stocks were cleared out and coal 
reached fabulous prices. After that it 
was alleged that the candidate found 
“that his ‘conscience’ would not allow 
him to starve the poor miner any lon- 
ger.’’ But where the gravamen of the 
charge was that the candidate’s private 
conduct, as an employer of labour, was 
inconsistent with his public professions 
as a politician, Baron Pollock held that 
these were not statements of fact with 
regard to the ‘personal character and 
conduct’’ in the sense contemplated by 
the Act.. Similarly Lord Justice (then 
Mr. Justice) Buckley declined to re- 
gard as within the Act a statement that 
the candidate was a ‘‘Radical traitor, 
always found on the side of Britain’s 
enemies,’’ and one of a band of per- 
sons who ‘‘were, during the summer of 
1899, in correspondence with the 
Boers.’’ Finally, the Court of Appeal 
declined to consider as within the Act 
the statement that a candidate had ob- 
tained the support of a prominent politi- 
cian by ‘‘false pretences,’’ or the sug- 
gestion that, as the Lord Chancellor 
put it, he ‘feigned political opinions in 
order to obtain support.’’ The act 
charged upon the candidate in the 
alleged false statement need not be 


necessarily an unlawful one. Baron ° 


Pollock pointed out that such a charge 
as that of shooting foxes, brought 
against a candidate in a hunting con- 
stituency, or of drinking a glass of 


sherry, made with reference to a tem-. 


perance advocate who is a candidate, 
are calculated to bring these persons 
into social odium, and are within the 
Act. But.this dictum is limited by the 
local character of the social odium in 
the case of the candidate who is said to 
have shot foxes. That allegation would 
not be within the Act if made against 
the candidate for Whitechapel, where 
the shooting of a fox excites no indigna- 
tion. 


A point which has so far been almost 
entirely overlooked is the fact that un- 
der this Act a false statement of the 
fact made by the candidate himself with 
regard to his own personal characcer or 
conduct is an illegal practice. For ex- 
ample, A, a candidate, makes a cer- 
tain statement about the personal con- 
duct of B, his opponent. B replies that 
it is false, though in fact it is quite 


true. Here are two offences against 
the Act. B has made a false statement 
about himself by. denying what he 
knows to be true: and he has also 
made a false statement about A by call- 
ing him in effect a liar. But all this 
applies only to false statements as to 
the personal character and conduct of 
a candidate. No false statement with 
regard to his political conduct, or with 
regard to political affairs generally, is 
illegal in the present state of the law, 
unless, of course, it is of such a charac- 
ter as to be within reach of an action 
for libel or slander. 


Having regard to the drastic charac- 
ter of the Act relating to false state- 
ments, I should very strongly urge you 
not to allow a single bill or leaflet to 
go out till you have personally passed 
it. There are, in fact, three urgent 
reasons for this extreme caution. The 
first is the tactical consideration. It is 
essential to eliminate anything in which 
zeal or unwisdom may have exposed 
your candidate to a possible loss of 
support, either by giving offence to his 
own people or by laying him open to 
a deadly retort from the other side. A 
leaflet which will strengthen you in one 
constituency might work your ruin in 
another. In the second place, the im- 
print, which is an absolutely essential 
compliance with the Act of 1883, has a 
knack of being overlooked. In the chird 
place, you have to bear in mind the pro- 
visions of this ‘‘False Statements Act,”’ 
to wit, the Corrupt and Ilegal Practices 
Prevention Act of 1895, which we have 
just been considering. ‘A distinguished 
member of the Bar, destined for high 
office in a future Government, told me 
that he regarded a possible breach of 
that Act as so easy and yet so perilous, 
that he never allowed a single item of 
printed matter to be struck off till he 
personally (and not only his agent) had 
critically scanned every line. 


GREAT REDUCTION in 
Portable Open-air Speakers’ 
Platforms,-—-For particulars 
and illustrations, apply to H. 
W. Bingley, 106, Dunlace 
Road, Clapton Park, E.5. 
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AMAZING IRREGULARITIES AT 
A DISTRICT COUNCIL 
ELECTION. 


Particulars reached us some time 
ago of certain amazing irregularities 
which were alleged concerning the elec- 
tion of district councillors for the Ur- 
ban District of Mangotsfield (Glos.) in 
an election which took place on the 
28th March last. 

We have hesitated, to publish the 
particulars until further information 
and documentary evidence came into 
our hands, but in view of the possi- 
bility of the same happenings taking 
place elsewhere we now feel that it is 
in the interests of our readers that full 
publication should take place. 


The agent in the Thornbury Divi- 
sion, in which the Urban District of 
Mangotsfield is situate, is Mr. J. E. 
Curtis, formerly of Gloucester. He 
was a candidate for the Soundwell 
Ward at che above election. We will 
not deal here with allegations con- 
cerning the ignorance or incivility of 
any officers, but suffice it to say that 
on visiting the booths Mr. Curtis found 
(a) unauthorised persons in the booths, 
(b) persons helping each other at the 
marking of votes, (c) persons taking 
their ballot papers outside in the street 
for the purpose of marking them, and 
(d) that che voting compartments were 
entirely open to the observation of the 
presiding officer and whoever sat with 
the presiding officer at his table, in- 
cluding, in this case, an opponent’s 
agent. 


With regard to the allegations as to 
unauthorised persons being in the 
booth, the assistance rendered to voters 
by others, and the taking of ballot 
papers into the street, one would chink 
the veriest tyro in the conduct of elec- 
tions would ‘possess sufficient kinow- 
ledge of the law to be aware of the 
illegality of these proceedings. One 
would certainly think that Gilling’s 
Handbook for the Conduct of Polls 
would be a welcome gift from the Re- 
turning Officer to each presiding officer. 


But the question of the non-secrecy 
of voting compartments is, we believe, 
a very widespread evil and_ election 
agents and candidates should be aware 
of the right they possess of making 
representations to the Returning 
Officer as was done in this case with 
immediate remedy. 


We have heard of presiding officers 
alleging that they are unable to see 


that the provisions of the Ballot Acc 
are carried out unless they can see the 
voters voting. This childish protesta- 
tion entirely ignores the clearest possi- 
ble instruction which is given in Rule 
16 of the Ballot Act, wherein it is laid 
down that— 

“Each polling station shall be 
furnished with such number of com- 
partments, in which the voters can 
mark their votes screened from ob- 
servation, as the Returning Officer 
thinks necessary, so that at least one 
compartment be provided for every 
one hundred and fifty electors en- 
titled to vote at such polling station.” 


Note, not ‘‘screened from observa- 
tion as the Returning Officer thinks 
necessary,’’ but “‘furnished with such 
number of compartments (in which 
the voters can. mark their votes 
screened from observation) as the Re- 
turning Officer thinks necessary.” 
There is no discretion whatever in re- 
gard to the screening of compartments, 
and this is a prime instruction which 
should be insisted upon by every La- 
bour visitant to the polls. 

But the most amazing thing which 
cook place in the election referred to 
is disclosed by the following extract 
from the Notice of Poll. 

Whoever heard of electors being per- 
mitted to choose, on the actual day of 
election, wuicn Polling Station they 
should vote at? What puzzles us is 
how on earth the Presiding Officers at 
the Council Schools of Staple Hill and 
Soundwell Schools knew whether or 
not a voter had actually voted already 
at the other school.. What check there 
could be or information on the point, 
other than an elector’s bare word, on 
the validity of the votes cast? It 
seems incredible that the Returning 
Officer, and other officers concerned, 
could have been unaware of the clear 
instruction of Rule 18 of the Ballot 
Act, which says no person shall be ad- 
mitted to vote at any polling station 
except the one allotted to him, and of 
the succeeding instructions as to provid- 
ing each Polling Station with copies of 
the Register or such part thereof as con- 
tains the names of the voters allotted to 
vote at ‘‘such station.”’ 

We should. be glad to hear of any 
similar instances if they have occurred 
in other places and we would warn 
Labour workers and candidates against 
permitting to pass unchallenged such 
gross irregularities as are above dis- 
closed. ; 
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We are glad to add that Mr. Curtis’ 
protests had the effect of causing him- 
self and the Tory agent to be since 
called into consultation with a view to 


there being no repetition of the 
_ incidents described. 
NOTICE OF POLL. 
4. (1) That each Elector must 


Vote in the Polling District in which 
the property in respect of which he 


Polling Place 


Downend National Schools 
Downend National Schools 
Council Schools, Staple Hill 
Soundwell Schools ... 
Mangotsfield Schools 


Polling 
Station 
No. 1 
No. 2 
Nowa 
No. 4J 
No. 5 


Votes is situate and if it is situate 
in more than one Polling District he 
may Vote in any one (but in one 
only) of such Polling Districts. 

4. (2) The Polling Districts are as 
follows: Downend Ward, Soundwell 
Ward, Mangotsfield Ward. 

. The situation and allotment of 
the Polling and Polling Stations and 
description of persons entitled to 
Vote thereat :— 


Registered Electors entitled to 
vote thereat 

Nos. I to 1198 

9 1199 to 2421 

Electors may vote at the station 
nearest their residence. 

All Electors in the Mangotsfield 
Ward. 


6. The Poll will be taken by ballot, and the colour of the ordinary Ballot 
Paper used in the election will be Green. 


Dated this 19th day of March, 1927. 


Council Offices, Warmley, 


Office for the purpose of Election. 


SEYMOUR WILLIAMS, 
Returning Officer. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
PROFESSIONAL WORKERS. 


The National Federation of Pro- 
fessional Workers is a federation of 
societies which enrol] members employed 
in a professional, technical, adminis- 
trative, supervisory and clerical capa- 
city. The Federation was formed in 
February 1920 and has been of material 
assistance to the federated associations 
since its inception. The associations 
have found in increasing degree that 
the problems confronting the individual 
organisation are essentially similar in 
character to those of kindred societies. 
By the continuous contact effected 
through federation many of these prob- 
lems otherwise difficult of solution, 
have been successfully surmounted. 

This has been achieved through the 
favourable means of contact and 
exchange of information thus afforded. 
Each association is able to consult, 
not only during crises and when 
important subjects. are being decided, 
but in such a manner as to provide 
adequate preparation, and over periods 
when otherwise many items of useful 
knowledge- and methods of approach 
might be overlooked. The result has 
been an increase of efficiency of . the 
individual association and an under- 
standing and development of the means 
of co-operation. 

The existence of the National Federa- 
tion of Professional Workers has been 


an important factor in the maintenance 
of impr oved conditions of employment 
and in the growth of the types of 
organisations. covered in its member- 
ship. Through its means causes of 
friction which might have militated 
against development have been  re- 
moved, and the pursuit of a common 
policy and programme has advanced the 
economic and social interests of the 
members of the federated organisations. 

Both the number and proportion of 
persons of both sexes engaged in duties 
of a non-manual character are greater 
than is generally appreciated. Ic is 
necessary that ‘this large section of 
workers, numbering several millions. 
should have an authoritative vehicle of 
expression, through their accredited 
organisations, in matters concerning 
their combined interests. 

The very success of the Federation in 
achieving the above purposes has been 
a contributory cause of the attack em- 
bodied in the Trade Unions Bill which 
is, at the time of writing, passing 
through the House of Lords. The defi- 
nite assistance which is assured through 
the medium of federation has proved 
awkward to those who desire to control 
individuals and groups irrespective of 
the merits of their claims, with a view 
to depreciation of standards of employ- 
ment. 

The segregation of the Civil Service 
organisations from those of their col- 
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leagues—important . constitutional de- 
parture as that is—is only a phase of 
the desire on the part of many employ- 
ing authorities, whether public or pri- 
vate, to weaken the means of mutual 
support afforded by modern organisa- 
tion. There is no corresponding at- 
tempt to prohibit employing authorities 
and, organisations from federating or 
Governments, as employers or other- 
wise, from collaborating with other 
employers and their organisations. 

There is only one answer to such an 
attack and that is stronger and still 
more complete organisation. To that 
end the widest publicity is desirable 
among salaried workers of the impor- 
tance of such means of co-operation as 
have been fashioned in their interests 
and the best information made avail- 
able to those who ultimately benefit by 
the accomplishments of the democratic 
organisations founded and preserved to 
protect and advance their legitimate 
rights and aspirations. 

Wo. C. Keay. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
AGENTS: ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire District of Labour 
Agents’ Association was held at Bolton 
on Friday, June to. 

Mr. H. Eastwood (Labour Agent, 
Bolton) played the host right royally, 
and catered for the tastes of the lady 
and the gentlemen in true Lancashire 
fashion, The absentees missed it, of 
course, 

The various reports as are given at 
such annual events were discussed and 
accepted. A substantial cash balance 
was shown by the treasurer and an 
active year was evidenced by the secre- 
tary’s report. : 

The retiring officials had evidently 
given satisfaction, for they were all 
re-elected as follows :— 

Chairman: Mr. G. B. Eddie, agent 
for Blackburn. 

Vice-Chairman: Mr. Wm. Speak- 
man, agent for Newton. 

Secretary: Mr. Ben Clare, agent for 
Clayton, Manchester. 

Treasurer: Mr. F, Constantine, agent 
for Clitheroe. 

Auditor: Mr, J. L. Prescott, agent 
for Leigh. 

Committee: Messrs. Larrad, East- 
wood and Howson, plus the officials, 
with Mr. Standring and Mrs. Anderson 


ex-officio and Mr. 
National, E.C. representative. 


A comprehensive programme was 
mapped out for the winter months, and’ 


if all the speakers respond to the in- 
vitations to discuss and enlarge upon 
the various subjects allocated to them, 


‘the L. and C. Agents have a ‘very in- 


teresting. and instructive session in 
store. 


There is no excuse, bar ill-health and 


over-work, for an L. and C. agent to 


stay away from the District meetings, 
for the maximum fares to be paid by 
any agent travelling to and from the 


meetings is 2s.; the rest is made up 


out of the local funds. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Agents 
kindly note.—In addition to service as 


-a Trade Union, we cater for the educa- 


tion-of the agent. The man who says 
he knows it all is a fool. Our meetings 
are open to the wise. ’Nuff said. 


BEN CLARE, Hon. Sec. 
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Let the 
BLACKFRIARS PRESS 
help you / 


We can help you. Give us 
thechance to proveto you 
that for good printing, at 
reasonable prices and with 
quick despatch, Labour 
can hold its own in trade 
as well as in politics. Send 
us your enquiries. 
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THE 

\ BLACKFRIARS PRESS La. 

17-23 ALBION STREET 
LEICESTER 


Phone 1194 W. W. Borrett, Manager 
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“T find the ‘Labour Organiser’ use- 
ful and stimulating through learning of 
other efforts and new ideas.’’—Mrs. M. 


Baker, Horsham and District Labour 
Party. : 


Spofforth, the 


=) 
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